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or four years, when I took buds from the most thrifty to
bud over old trees. Although these buds stand 16 to 18
feet apart in an old grove, still they made a rapid growth,
equal to a straight seedling, and are now about 25 feet
high.
"The disappointment came when they began to bear.
Many were of no value at all; the best were early, some
apparently earlier in ripening than the Navel, but generally
of good color, sweet and seedless. The trees were exceed-
ingly thorny and some much more thrifty than others;
many appeared to be good bearers while others were shy
or very late in coming into bearing. Consequently al-
most all have been rebudded or dug up."
Polyembryony
A peculiar thing about citrus seeds is the fact that a
variable proportion of them will give rise to from one to
ten distinct seedlings each. This is known as polyem-
bryony and is due to a number of adventitious embryos
appearing in the embryo-sac. Some of these bud embryos
may develop into seedling plants along with the sexual
embryo which requires fertilization in order to develop.
This explains why seedlings in the seed bed often appear to
grow in bunches even though the seeds were planted sepa-
rately. As only one of the seedlings arising from any
given seed is the result of pollination and fertilization, it
follows that the others must be vegetative seedlings, and,
ift. case the seed is from a known variety, will reproduce
the variety true from seed without the necessity of bud-
ding. It is impossible, however, to distinguish the sexual